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REVIEWS 



STODDARD'S THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZA- 
TION—THE MENACE OF THE UNDERMAN; 
DESMOND'S LABOUR, THE GIANT 
WITH THE FEET OF CLAY i 

Mr. Stood abd has a keen nose for the wider problems 
that loom upon the horizon. He has already written of two 
such problems in a way that has excited widespread interest; 
and his new volume is likely to be equally widely read. 
The jfirst half of the volume is a forcible and striking restate- 
ment of the thesis that the burden of our modern civilization 
is threatening to prove too great for the populations that 
support it. This, he maintains, is the consequence of two 
tendencies that have long been operative and seem to be 
increasing. One is the tendency for the processes of natural 
selection (which are held by the majority of modern biologists 
to have been the sole agency of progressive evolution in gen- 
eral and therefore of the differentiation and improvement of 
the races and subraces of mankind) to be arrested by the ad- 
vance of civilization and to be replaced by a variety of forms 
of selection all of which make for positive deterioration of the 
peoples among which they operate. The reality, the strength, 
the extent and manner of incidence of these forms of reversed 
selection have been much discussed since Charles Darwin 
and Francis Galton first turned the light of biological science 
upon man, and showed reason to believe that his intellectual 
and moral capacities, no less than his bodily structures and 
functions, are subject to the laws of heredity, variation, and 
selection, and therefore to racial improvement or deterio- 

1. Lothrop Stoddard, The Revolt against Civilization — The Menace of the Under- 
man, Scribner's, 1922, pp. 274; Shaw Desmond, Labour, the Giant with the Feet of 
Clay, London, 1921. 
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ration. In this debate an immense mass of prejudice, of 
religious, humanitarian, and egalitarian sentiment, of demo- 
cratic optimism, of belief in the all-sufficiency of education 
and good environment to conserve and advance human 
qualities, has stood resolutely up against the battering-ram of 
reason, which, with the fanaticism of science, perpetually 
renews its attacks. Whilst guarding ourselves against the 
presumption, not uncommon among men of science, to the 
effect that all ancient beliefs and traditions are wholly false, 
we must admit that the scientific argument has made out a 
very strong case; and we may even support it by adducing 
beliefs and prejudices even older and stronger than those 
which stand in its way, the belief in "family," in "blood," in 
" race," in " purity of stock," in " class " and " caste," the preju- 
dice against miscegenation, mesalliance, and mongrelization. 

The two systems of popular belief and prejudice may 
fairly be set off against one another; and then the evidence 
that selection has played and still must play a leading role 
in the drama of human progress and decay remains such as 
to compel the assent even of those biologists who do not 
regard it as the all-sufficient agency of organic evolution. 
But Mr. Stoddard's thesis requires for its foundation more 
than the acknowledgment of this principle. The chief ob- 
stacle in the way of its acceptance by students of the social 
sciences is not any doubt that the human species is subject 
to the influences of both eugenic and dysgenic selection, but 
rather skepticism as to the importance for the life of civilized 
societies of differences between men and races of men in 
respect of their innate qualities. Social philosophers con- 
tinue for the most part to share with the man in the street 
the belief that, in respect of intellectual and moral qualities, 
you can make silk purses out of sows' ears, if only your 
system of public instruction is sufficiently well organized and 
equipped with the most approved and expensive furniture. 
In America especially this belief dies hard. For the Fathers 
of the Republic uttered resounding phrases which have been 
generally interpreted as guaranteeing this popular dogma, 
altho the Fathers themselves acted in a way which showed 
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that this interpretation was not justified. And yet, tho few 
dare frankly to question or to criticize this belief, change of 
practice shows that revolution of opinion is in full swing; 
and it may be expected that theory will not lag very far 
behind practice. The change is most obvious perhaps in the 
academic world, where the most advanced educators are 
making the astonishing discovery that not all young men, 
not even those of the highly selected group of college en- 
trants, are equally well endowed, but rather that they differ 
immensely in capacities and therefore should not all be pushed 
through the same mill; that in fact, while some need to be 
pushed hard and continuously, if they are to emerge at all, 
others will flourish exceedingly under the most gentle guid- 
ance. This, then, is the first part of Mr. Stoddard's argu- 
ment: that in the modern world there is going on a rapid 
multiplication of inferior types of humanity of all races and 
colors, while the superior types are becoming relatively and 
perhaps positively rarer; and further that the differences 
of constitution between men remain very important in 
spite of all the machinery of education and the elevating 
influences of the average newspaper. It may be expected 
that his vigorous presentation of the argument will prove to 
be another nail in the coffin of the popular dogma which 
equates the proposition, "all men are created equal," with 
the very different "one man's as good as another." 

The second tendency on the reality of which Mr. Stod- 
dard's thesis rests is the increase of the demand made by 
civilization upon human nature, as our modern nations grow 
in extent and complexity. The reality of this tendency can 
hardly be doubted; tho strong prejudices stand in the way 
of its acceptance. It is true that a large and increasing part 
of the labor of the industrial world is of a kind to which 
the high-grade moron is better suited than an intelligent and 
self-respecting citizen, as Mr. Arthur Pound so clearly shows 
in his recent Iron Man. As a writer in a recent number of 
the Nation truly says: "The automatic age requires an 
ever larger army of spiritless and simple-minded soldiers, 
guaranteed free from distiu'bing individualism and ambition." 
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And the economist of the strait sect, which looks only to the 
production of wealth in the narrowest sense of the word, may 
rejoice therefore in the evidence that morons are becoming 
absolutely and relatively more numerous. He may celebrate 
the coincidence of the increase of morons with the increase 
of moron labor as a new and beautiful instance of the work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand. He may approve the 
wisdom of the Massachusetts Society of Mental Hygiene, 
which in a recent bulletin announces and endorses the 
declared policy of the state for dealing with young defective 
delinquents — a policy directing that such a delinquent shall 
be confined for a time for educational purposes under the 
explicit understanding that so soon as he shall show a certain 
improvement he shall be set at liberty, at liberty to produce 
more defectives like himself. For these, if only they be 
caught young and well disciplined in special schools, can, 
as the superintendents of such schools have proudly proved, 
earn good wages by steady labor of a kind which an averagely 
endowed human being could not long endure. Such an 
economist might even look forward to a time when a policy 
of further encouragement of the breeding of morons, sup- 
plemented by importation of large masses of low-grade popu- 
lation, may furnish a sufficient supply of labor of the kind 
required for the unlimited production of "wealth" or div- 
idends and the rapid exhaustion of the natural resources 
of the continent. 

But the sociologist and the economist of larger vision 
will hardly share this complacency. They cannot contem- 
plate with equanimity the increase of wealth that is based 
upon the degradation of increasing numbers of men, nor 
believe that a state whose wealth, however great, rests largely 
on this basis can long endure. They will point out that, even 
the an industrial society consisting of many well-disciphned 
morons and relatively few directors of high intelligence 
might conceivably be stable and very "wealthy," the transi- 
tion to that state of affairs from the imperfect regime of the 
past, when all men were officially regarded as equals, must 
be one of great danger to the existence of civilization of any 
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kind. That we are entering upon this dangerous transition 
period is essentially the burden of the second half of Mr. 
Stoddard's book, and this is the part for which he may fairly 
claim originality. 

That the populations of our modern states are deteriorating 
owing to various forms of reversed selection has been argued 
by many writers. That this deterioration of quality runs 
parallel with an increase of complexity of civilization and 
hence with an increase of its demands upon the qualities of 
its bearers has been pointed out by the present writer. Mr. 
Stoddard's original contribution to the interpretation of the 
present stage of history is the attribution of most of the pres- 
ent disorders of the world to the resulting disproportion 
between the qualities of the mass of mankind and the increas- 
ing burdens or demands of civilization upon those qualities. 
The burden of civilization, he contends, has become greater 
than the depreciated masses can bear; hence "the revolts 
against civilization" and "the menace of the underman." 
For "the underman" is Mr. Stoddard's name for what an- 
other recent writer (Mr. Austin Freeman in Social Decay 
and Regeneration) has dubbed " the sub-man," the man 
who falls short of the qualities necessary for taking a full 
share both of the benefits and the burdens of high civiliza- 
tion. Such men, he maintains, exist in large and increasing 
numbers in all contemporary nations, owing to the processes 
of reversed selection, the preponderant multiplication of the 
least well endowed, those who under lower forms of civiliza- 
tion or of barbarism would be weeded out by natural selec- 
tion. If the imdermen were all simple-minded morons, all of 
them might, no doubt, be made into manageable and docile 
laborers; but they, or many of them, are intelligent enough 
to feel their inferiority without knowing it, to suffer from an 
"inferiority complex" which makes them restless and resent- 
ful. And, says our author, the natural discontent of these 
men, who groan under the burdens of civilization without 
having the capacity to appreciate or reap its benefits, is. 
armed and organized by two classes of a more dangerous 
type^ namely: (1) the high-grade defectives who have some 
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special talent, men of the kind that Nordau called "mattoids 
or half-fools" and whom the modern psychiatrist would 
classify as mild cases of dementia praecox; (2) cranky in- 
tellectuals or "misguided superiors," men of ability who, 
through strong humanitarian sentiment or through personal 
misfortune which denies them a satisfactory position and 
career in the ranks of organized society, constitute them- 
selves destructive critics of all existing institutions and the 
champions and exploiters of the discontent of the "under- 
man." 

It is these men, the Lenines and Trotskys of all countries, 
who teach the underman to shout for "red revolution," 
without any but the vaguest notions as to what is to replace 
the present order, and who are most directly responsible, not 
only for an enormous increase of crime, but also for the cur- 
rent demoralization of music, art, poetry, commerce, and 
social life, as noted by such critics as Mr. James Beck and 
Mr. Alfred Noyes — in short for "Bolshevism" in the wider 
sense of the word. 

Evidence of the extent of "Bolshevism" throughout the 
modern world is impressively marshaled and supported by 
many citations from observers in many lands. The pith of 
the argument is contained in the following passage : 

More and more we are coming to see that hatred of civilization 
is mainly a matter of heredity; that Bolsheviks are mostly born 
and not made. How can we expect a man to support a social order 
which he instinctively detests or which he is congenitally unable to 
achieve? And how can society expect peaceful progress so long as 
it spawns social rebels and laggards, and at the same time sterilizes 
those creative superiors who are at once its builders and preservers? 
The fact is that construction and destruction, progress and regress, 
evolution and revolution, are alike the work of djmamic minorities. 
We have already seen how numerically small are the talented elites 
which create and advance high civilizations; while Jacobin France 
and Bolshevik Russia prove how a small but ruthless revolutionary 
faction can wreck a social order and tyrannize over a great popula- 
tion. Of course, these dynamic groups are composed primarily of 
leaders; they are the officers' corps of much larger armies which 
mobilize instinctively when crises arise. Take the present world 
crisis. In every country the champion of the existing order can 
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count upon the resolute support of all those who appreciate our 
civiHzation and wish to preserve it from disruption. On the other 
hand, the revolutionary leaders can count with equal confidence 
upon the unadaptable, inferior, and degenerate elements, who 
naturally dislike our civilization and welcome a summons to its 
overthrow. Such are the distinctively "superior" and "inferior" 
groups — the standing armies of civilization and of chaos. But, 
even when fully mobilized, these armies are minorities. Between 
them stands an intermediate mass of mediocrity. . . . They also 
usually support the existing social order, and thus tend to oppose 
revolution. However, the mediocre have the defect of their quali- 
ties, their very conservatism is apt to be harmful, and is frequently 
disastrous. This is because it is unintelligent — a mere clinging to 
things as they are, . . . this is sheer Bourbonism. And Bourbonism 
is dangerous because it blocks progress, prevents reform, per- 
petuates social evils, breeds discontent, and thus engenders revolu- 
tion. The chief danger of Bourbonism is that it is so powerful . . . 
the number of stupid reactionaries in high places is depressing. 
(Pp. 224-226.) 

This view of "our present discontents" is sharply opposed 
to the conventional account current among the more "liberal- 
minded" and radical sections of society. According to this 
account, one man is as good as another, and the revolution- 
aries are merely voicing the natural resentment of good men 
against the injustices of the social order. All that is needed 
to produce universal contentment is that the "possessing 
classes," an hereditary caste of utterly selfish and depraved 
persons, shall be dispossessed, and the direction of society 
placed in the horny hands of the sons of toil; for they, being 
by nature virtuous and unselfish, will see to it that every 
man has his due and something more. 

Mr. Stoddard's diagnosis will be scornfully stigmatized 
in many quarters as a typically bourgeois production. And, 
indeed, Mr. Stoddard makes no profession of sympathy with 
the downtrodden and oppressed. There is a certain detached 
and Olympian quality in his incisive exposition. It is in- 
teresting therefore to compare his account with that of a 
writer of very different experience and attitude. Mr. Shaw 
Desmond has long been a very active worker among those 
shifting allied groups which in Britain are now comprehen- 
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sively spoken of as the "Labour Party" and which comprise 
all shades of radicalism, socialism, and syndicalism. His 
sympathies are still strongly with these groups; and he seems 
to be, or to have been, personally, intimately, and more or less 
sympathetically, acquainted with all or most of the leading 
figures of these groups in the last twenty years. He seems 
to be, or to have been, an excellent representative of a type 
increasingly abundant in Britain, namely, the young in- 
tellectual who from generous motives throws in his lot with 
the proletariat. His long and rich experience of these groups 
leads him to write of them with a certain disillusionment; 
and, tho his writing is often loose in expression, he reveals in 
his last book a remarkably clear insight and ripe wisdom. His 
experience has shown him that the simple formulae with 
which he set out to reform the world, in common with other 
enthusiastic soap-box orators, do not suffice. ' ' We assumed, " 
he writes, "... that the Democracy would advance peace- 
fully and steadily by education and the vote ; and, that last 
strange delusion, that once the poverty problem was solved, 
all our intellectual and spiritual problems would be solved 
with it. ... I think we ignored almost everything that was 
vital in humanity as we ignored everything that was in- 
convenient to our theories. . . . Our assumptions sprang, 
however, from an idealism and a fanaticism which refused 
to face facts. . . . We forgot that ' man does not live by 
bread alone.' " 

Mr. Desmond has made discoveries which have shown 
him the error of many beliefs common to the labor groups, 
have shown him among other things that the Marxian for- 
mulae are mere stupidities, like all other economic and social 
formulae which are based upon hasty assumptions as to the 
nature of man. In short, his experiences have made him a 
psychologist, who sees that true conceptions of human nature 
and of its varieties must be the essential condition and foun- 
dation of all social theorizing; that it is not sufficient to 
assert that human nature is what we should like it to be; 
that the fancy picture of the noble proletarian panting for 
leisure to be spent in art galleries and museums is as poor a 
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foundation for economic theory as the "economic man" of 
the classical economists, and must as certainly lead to absurd 
conclusions.^ 

Mr. Desmond has learned that one man is not as good as 
another; "the fact is that only a tiny percentage of human 
beings in any class are capable of conscious thought." He 
has learned that men differ not only by reason of differences 
of economic circumstances: "Men and women are united 
and divided by feeling, by temperament, rather than by 
brute economic or by class, that is something which Labour 
has yet to learn." "The new movement," he writes "will 
frankly recognize that men and women never have been 
equal nor ever will be, and it will recognize that only just so 
far as this recognition is made is a true democracy possible." 
And again: "In all movements, and more especially in all 
democratic movements, it is a handful of men and women 
who steer and inspire. Democracy itself is always steered 
by autocracy. This is true also of the labour party." Here 
Mr. Desmond agrees with Professor R. Michels who (in 
Die Sociologie des Partei-wesens) has written despairingly of 
democracy, because his experience as a worker in the social 
democratic party has convinced him of this truth, that 
power inevitably falls into the hands of the ablest and most 
energetic few. But Mr. Desmond, unlike Professor Michels, 
does not despair of democracy. He has the rare capacity to 
face the facts of human nature, to resign the fallacies of the 
egalitarian democrat, and to realize that a democracy that 
is to succeed must temper the purely democratic spirit with 
the spirit of true aristocracy. "Men and women of imagina- 
tion, still keeping alight the sacred fire which illuminated 
the pioneers of labour, are, all unconsciously, beginning to 
evolve the New Democracy! It is a democracy which, 
dropping the catchword ' Equality ' and observing that men 
and women are enormously varied in quality, development, 

2. I well remember a speech on a notable occasion by Mr. Philip Snowden, generally 
acclaimed the most intellectual and hard-headed of the socialist orators of Great Britain, 
The essence of his argument was — human nature is thus and thus, and, if you doubt it, 
you are a cynic. A most effective form of argument and one which is the essential 
foundation of most socialist theories. 
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and effort, is gradually recognizing the principle of ' spiritual 
aristocracy.' It is upon these men and women . . . that 
the future of democracy depends. It is that ' eternal mi- 
nority ' from which all progress comes. " "The only justi- 
fication of Democracy is that it elect leaders superior in 
brain and spirit to the rank and file who elect them. . . . 
If the mass can not or will not elect the master mind, then 
democracy will be thrown on the scrap heap of evolution 
as one more experiment which has been tried and failed." 
"Even under the Democratic State the only claim to leader- 
ship will be the claim of spiritual aristocracy and spiritual 
superiority — not merely the claim, but the fact." 

Another fallacy which prevails among the intellectuals 
who sponsor the labor party, as well as among the rank and 
file, is rejected root and branch by Mr. Desmond, who in 
this also shows a capacity for right thinking astonishing in a 
man of his antecedents and sympathies; namely, the fallacy 
of "internationalism." Mr. Desmond has learned that true 
internationalism means the mutual respect and friendly co- 
operation of stable nations, and that such internationalism 
is not to be achieved by destroying nations, or by breaking 
down all national distinctions. What is commonly called 
"internationalism" and advocated under that name by 
the blind leaders of the blind who decry nationalism and 
abhor patriotism should more properly be called " cos- 
mopolitanism." The confusion of these very different things, 
"internationalism" and "cosmopolitanism," is a vulgar error 
committed by many who might be expected to avoid so 
simple a fallacy. This is clearly seen by Mr. Desmond. He 
rightly rebukes the folly, the lack of psychological insight, 
of the apostles of the "world state" that is to supersede 
immediately our obsolescent nations: "When Mr. H. G. 
Wells . . . insists that the quick establishment of 'the 
World State of all Mankind' alone can prevent civilization 
from perishing, he is asking for the impossible. . . . These 
things are today impossible and unattainable and incom- 
prehensible for two reasons and two only: first, Nationality 
is still the most powerful driving force in the world; and 
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secondly, an International World State will only be possible 
when each unit composing it is that of a fully conscious 
nation, proud of its nationhood and fully realizing the 
significance of nationality." "Men who have no love of 
country and no patriotism are of no use in the International 
Building to come. No man can be Internationalist before 
he is Nationalist. A man who has not learnt the cohesion 
of country is not likely to learn the greater cohesion of 
countries. The man who has not learnt to live and move 
and have his being through the soul of a nation is not going 
to do so through the International Soul." "This reaction in 
its turn wUl presumably guide to the Higher Collectivism 
and to a genuine Internationalism, both founded in a con- 
scious individualism as in a conscious nationality, and both 
animated by that aristocracy of spirit which will replace 
the aristocracies of blood and of money." * 

What then of the British Labour Party " the giant with 
the feet of clay"? It has one great virtue — it is, in spite 
of the foolish theories of the intellectuals who have attached 
themselves to it, fundamentally patriotic; "The British 
worker is still, not violently but quietly, surely, insular and 
national, fundamentally unchanged throughout in the mass 
throughout the years. The Great War proved it to the hilt." 
But the party has many faults. In the first place it still 
hugs all those fallacies and delusions which Mr. Desmond 
has discovered for himself and so courageously rejected. 
Its devotion to these will not, however, explain all the 
weaknesses which Mr. Desmond ruthlessly exposes to the 
gaze of a bourgeois world, a world which not long ago seemed 
to accept with resignation the near prospect of a Labour 
Government. 

Speaking as a member of the labor group, Mr. Desmond 

3. These and other utterancee of Mr. Desmond's would tempt me to suppose that 
he had studied my "Group Mind," were it not made clear that he has discovered these 
truths, not by any academic route or by any deduction from psychological principles, 
but rather through twenty years of strenuous participation in the rough and tumble of 
socialist and labor agitation. Mr. Desmond, in fact, seems to be one of those rare cases 
of men who learn political wisdom by taking part in practical politics, by discovering 
through painful experience the fallacioxis natiire of the principles they had enthusiasti- 
cally embraced. 
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complains of its absence of a considered policy on such great 
issues as the value of patriotism and religion and idealism. 
"Then came the war and knocked our theories into a cocked 
hat. . . . Our leaders had never been clear about country 
and patriotism. We were not very clear about anything. . . . 
We hated facing facts." And the trouble is not merely 
intellectual, the hugging of fallacies and the lack of thought- 
out policies. It is moral also. The Labour Party is given 
up to the policy of "loaves and fishes," of "less work for 
more pay," of limitation of production. "The [labor] move- 
ment as a whole is inchoate, lacks constructiveness, is bank- 
rupt in spiritual driving force, and tends more and more to 
exalt the material at the expense of the finer things of life." 
He cites with approval the following verdict: "Labour's 
opponents believe they will always be able to sidetrack 
labour, and they believe it with full justification, having 
regard to labour's record. So many of the labour leaders 
are out for themselves. And they lack imagination and 
enthusiasm. Few of them can resist a job, still fewer flat- 
tery." Nor is it the leaders only who are imperfect. Mr. 
Desmond avoids the popular socialist fallacy that all who 
hold office or power are naturally bad, and all who do not are 
noble and generous and incorruptible. He criticizes the rank 
and file as well as the leaders. "The striker usually strikes 
because the other fellow strikes . . . not because he has any 
political creed or because he wants to be a saviour of society. 
He wants to save himself." Our author does not mince his 
words; he sees so clearly the defects of both leaders and fol- 
lowers that he is moved to write of "the rotting body of 
the labour party." Labor parties, leaders and masses, being 
what they are, what Mr. Desmond shows them to be, "is it 
not assured," he asks, " even as today almost every country 
in Europe where labour is moving to power has shown it, 
that the bureaucrat [the labour leader] will fast pass into 
the autocrat, impregnably intrenched behind his 'official' 
bulwark, finally reaching what seems to be the inevitable 
goal of democracy in our time — a dictatorship." But this 
is contingent upon the appearance of a man with the qualities 
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of a dictator. Pending his appearance, three possible roads 
lie before Democracy, says Mr. Desmond. 

First, the road of direct action, now so largely in favor. 
That way lie madness and chaos and all the horrors of 
Russian Bolshevism. The war "has shown that nothing is 
impossible, not even that infinitely greater cataclysm which 
will come inevitably if Demos take the road of Direction 
Action." For he recognizes that the danger of such men as 
Lenine and Trotsky "lies not in their power to wage success- 
ful revolution . . . but in their power to send civilization 
crashing to the dust." 

The second road is that of the "mass vote"; by which he 
means the substitution for representative democracy, which 
aims at choosing the best men as its representatives and 
submitting largely to their guidance, of the principle of 
delegation and an equal influence for each man. The realiza- 
tion of this, the ideal of pure democracy, would be equally 
fatal. "If, however. Democracy persists in the sand-bagging 
of society by the 'mass vote,' we should see, not the crash- 
ing of a civilization, but its crumbling. We should see a 
sclerosis of civilization extending over a lengthy period with, 
at the end, a degradation and intensive dry rot from which 
it might take the White Race centuries to recover." 

The third road is that of "self-development and spiritual 
democracy." After pointing to the failure of many experi- 
ments, Mr. Desmond writes : ' ' What all the experimenters have 
forgotten is that the ultimate factor of the labour problem is the 
factor of the human being himself. ... As the man is, so will 
the system be. . . . There is no solution for labour unrest, 
beyond the building up of human character. . . . When he 
[Demos] has developed all those qualities which today he 
lacks, his character will be changed, and when his character 
is changed the system will be changed, for only then will he 
be able to effectively use the numerical strength which today 
is but a weakness." And again: "Lack of education and 
unconsciousness [and the latter term can only be taken to 
mean lack of intelligence] constitute that paralyzing at- 
mosphere which prevents the labour masses, hitherto, on 
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the political or industrial field, in Great Britain or outside it, 
from getting anywhere." 

Here, then, is a diagnosis from inside the labor movement, 
strangely like Mr. Stoddard's. For Mr. Desmond's ultimate 
verdict is that all the various groups that roughly fall under 
the label of "Labor" are ineffective for good, and rather 
threaten civilization with speedy and red ruin, just because 
they are lacking in intellectual and moral qualities. Mr. 
Desmond, it is true, has not apparently entertained the 
notion that perhaps these qualities are not displayed just 
because they are not there. He seems still to retain a vague 
belief that the necessary qualities are latent, only needing 
the magic touch of education to bring them into operation. 
Like our enthusiasts for more and more schooling, who are 
always scornful of what education has done already and 
exuberantly confident of what it will do when they shall 
have effected the necessary reforms, shall have put into 
effect their own peculiar fads, he neglects to consider the 
biological problem. In spite of his admirable desire to "face 
the facts," his courage and honesty and clear sight, he has 
not yet faced what, if not an established truth, is at least a 
possibility, namely the view represented so confidently by 
Mr. Stoddard — the view that "labour" is composed in the 
main of those individuals and those strains which have failed 
to climb the social ladder, just because they are innately 
lacking in the capacity for doing so. Is there any other 
explanation of the ineffectiveness which Mr. Desmond ex- 
poses, of the failure of labor to produce men capable of great 
leadership, men who could make the party a great political 
force exerting an influence commensurate in some remote 
degree with its immense numerical strength? 

There would seem to be only two alternative explanations: 
either the mass of labor is so extremely lacking in intelligence 
that it cannot recognize and appreciate men of superior 
qualities when they appear within its ranks, or there is a 
great dearth of such qualities among them. There seem to 
be no indications in favor of the former alternative. Rather 
the evidence is all the other way. The labor man who mani- 
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fests a combination of good intelligence with strong character 
rises rapidly to power within his party; and figures as a 
giant among his fellows. Then he enters Parliament or attains 
some other position in which he is matched against other 
men not of the labor party. In Parliament he is treated with 
the greatest indulgence; the dice are loaded in his favor; he 
represents the enormous voting power of the "working 
classes." Yet always hitherto he has disappointed the 
extravagant hopes of his party. He quickly finds his level. 
The most outstanding of them, such as honest John Burns 
and Sir David Shackelton, become faithful and capable 
administrators of some minor office. They are then re- 
proached by their party with having gone over to the 
bourgeois class, as indeed they have; for experience and re- 
sponsibility have taught them the stupidity of the theory of 
the class war, and that a man's highest duty is to serve not 
his "class" but his nation. Indeed, it would seem that the 
British Labour Party has tacitly admitted the truth of this 
interpretation in recently opening its doors and welcoming 
to its fold the brain workers, who a generation ago were 
regarded as necessarily of the despised bourgeois. This is no 
doubt a movement to be welcomed by all, altho and because 
it is an implicit recognition that labor cannot stand alone 
and a practical repudiation of the dogma of the class war. 

The history of the labor party in Britain, as revealed by 
Mr. Desmond, affords, in short, strong confirmation of the 
view that for the British laboring class the gate of career has 
been so long and so widely open to the talents that most of 
the talents have passed through it and few remain within 
the fold. By Mr. Desmond, as by so many others, this view 
seems never to have been entertained as a possible hypothesis. 
For the belief that mute inglorious Miltons and Lincohis 
still hide their talents in every large workshop still prevails. 
He calls for more education and a sterner self-discipline. 
Excellent things no doubt; but the capacity for stern self- 
discipline is not made to order or to exhortation however 
eloquent, but is inborn. And there's the rub. Our two 
authors, then, approaching the great problem of our time 
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along very different lines, point to the same conclusion: Mr. 
Stoddard in the most emphatic and explicit manner; Mr. 
Desmond by implication only, because he stops short before 
drawing that inevitable conclusion. That conclusion is that 
the wealth and continued prosperity and stability of a nation 
are functions of the inborn intellectual and moral capacities 
of the population; and that our civilization is in very real 
danger, because more and more our societies breed from the 
bottom and die off at the top, because the drastic and cruel 
selective death rate of natural selection has given place to a 
selective birth rate, a form of selection which (tho it might by 
intelligent direction be made to promote vastly the welfare 
of mankind) at present operates strongly, as so often in the 
past, towards the destruction of all the gains made by the 
intellectual and moral efforts of countless generations of 
mankind. 

Mr. Desmond's conclusions about the British Labour 
Party cannot be simply transferred to labor in America. 
For conditions are very different. It may be that here labor 
has been less completely depleted by the social ladder; it 
may be that immigration has brought it on a large scale new 
elements of potential strength which have not yet climbed 
the ladder. But there is not much ground for any such sup- 
positions. The differences would seem to be mainly these two : 
first, that patriotism can hardly be so deeply rooted in the 
mass of American labor as in the British, for a large propor- 
tion of American labor is still only very partially Ameri- 
canized. It has taken many generations of national life to 
consolidate the mute but effective patriotism of the British 
masses. Secondly, American labor enjoys a much higher 
level of material prosperity, of opportunity, of variety. Is 
it possible to foresee how the industrial masses of America 
would react, if they were deprived of their immense ad- 
vantages and reduced to the economic level of British or 
European labor? Yet one of the main conditions of the 
superior advantages of the American laborer in the past 
must either be withdrawn or, if it continues, must itself 
automatically destroy much of that superiority. I mean the 
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stream of immigration supplying hands to do the rougher 
and less well-paid work, and to form a stratum of society on 
which the American workingman can look down with the 
feeling that he himself is rising in the social scale, thus 
diminishing greatly for him the risk of developing a disturb- 
ing "inferiority complex." 

W. MCDOUGALL. 

Harvard University. 



KNIGHT'S RISK, UNCERTAINTY AND PROFIT ^ 

A GOOD idea of the subject matter of the book is conveyed 
by a description of its three parts. The first, of about fifty 
pages, is methodological and historical, and is labeled "In- 
troductory." Part II, "Perfect Competition," runs to 
nearly one hundred fifty pages, and elaborately utilizes the 
defense of the abstract method made in Part I. Part III, 
called "Imperfect Competition through Risk and Uncer- 
tainty," approaches two hundred pages in length and con- 
tains the author's constructive contribution. 

Of the two chapters in Part I, the methodology of the first 
is unduly self-conscious. The historical notes constituting 
the second chapter are in due proportion, since the book 
does not profess to be a history of the theories of profit. The 
length of Part II is naturally associated with the introductory 
emphasis upon the abstract method. A high degree of ab- 
straction involves the enunciation of principles that are 
nearly, if not quite, self-evident, since testing out and prov- 
ing them is precluded. It seems, therefore, that spun-out 
abstraction becomes either the elaboration of the obvious 
or the bald assertion of the unconvincing. There are ele- 
ments of both these things in Part II. There are other things 
in these chapters beside the abstractions, some of which lead 

1 . Frank H. Knight, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1921. Pp. 381. $3.00. (Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize Essays, 
Vol.31.) 



